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Significant 


Sentiments 


Life Before Ideas 


“‘To put ideas into novels’—it is this 
absurd pretension that is the source of an 
eyil that a whole literary genre is suffer- 
ing from to-day. To give characters names 
without considering that first they should 
be engendered, to give them an outward 
appearance or at least a way of speech 
without giving them life, and, often with- 
out even making them capable of life, to 
make characters talk and laugh, succeed 
and fail, with the sole purpose of defend- 
ing or combating a certain thesis—this is 
the vain task to which men have devoted 
gifts that might, if properly directed, have 
been of service to letters.” 

Against the example of these “dishonest 
novelists”, Bernard Grasset, publisher of 
Paris, cites the example of Balzac. 

“‘Balzae ereated a world without try- 
ing to prove anything’, Mauriac has said, 
and I should like to add”, says M. Grasset, 
“‘tmoved solely by the need to engender 
life and carried on by the gift that was 
in him’. 

“At this point I cannot resist the pleas- 
ure of quoting an anecdote that Duvernois 
tells of Balzac: ‘One day, while he was 
working in his usual disorderly fashion, 
a friend entered his study and announced 
Madame Marneffe, the horrible and se- 
ductive imaginary character in “Cousine 
Bette’. Balzac feverishly tightened his 
cravat, passed a hand through his sparse 
hair, and cried out, “Let her enter!’ * This 
anecdote creates laughter, but it is worthy 
of admiration. Announce in a loud voice 
the name of any character in an ordinary 
novel. It will sound false, a phantom name 
that applies to an unreal being. But speak 
of Modeste Mignon and a real person will 
arise. This is the whole point.” 


Comforter 


Dr. Dinsdale T. Young, the greatest 
Methodist preacher in England, ‘is large, 
long-faced, stern, plump of cheek, and his 
white hair, having retreated from the top, 
clings to the rim of his head in a bushy 
mat—not unlike the pictures one used to 
see of William Jennings Bryan. Despite 
his years, he stands up like a veteran 
soldier and gazes out magnificently leonine 
at his audience.” 

P. Clegg Haigh, writing in Zion's Herald, 
goes on to describe a service in Dr. 
Young’s chureh, Central Hall, London: 

. I sat up in my seat and began myself 
to drink in the words of the preacher and 
the atmosphere of suppressed,, holy ex- 
citement that filled the place. And all the 
while that massive voice went booming 
on explaining what sin was, and what the 
blood of Jesus was good for, and what 
hell fire would do to one if one were so 
unwary as to get injudiciously close to it, 
and how bright the precious streets of 
heaven were, and something about angels 
and what not—a perfect and living replica 
of what Wesley and Whitefield had heen 
saying for many years after 1729. Here 
was the very spirit that had been born 


in Lineoln College, Oxford, two centuries 
ago, not a whit changed, at least not 
recognizably so. Hundreds of people were 
holding up their souls like funnels while 
Dr. Young poured into them copiously 
this venerable tradition. Faces beamed, 
tongues united themselves and popped out 
shouts of exultation. . 

“There was that tall man with his 
mighty voice, directly in line with the 
famous Methodist preachers, and by no 
means not to be classed with his great 
forerunners, except in this particular; 
that while they were pretty close to the 
forefront of their generation, he is nearer 
to the tail end of his. And it is hard to 
determine which is the more important 
place.” 

“Certainly”, philosophizes Mr. Haigh, 
“taking society as a lump, the man who 
consoles the conservative, and strengthens 
the timid who linger in the well-estab- 
lished paths, and squeezes for them the 
fruit of expiring belief until the last drop 
of juice is wrung out—certainly such a 
man has the largest crowd to work for 
and is more appreciated, since those who 
plunge ahead and welcome the new are 
by comparison few and seldom admit that 
they need any assistance. Oftentimes they 
resent it.” 


Dr. Young on Work 


The following paragraph by Dr. Young 
on work is taken from Zhe Methodist 
Magazine: 

“Men ought to work.’ True and timely 
the saying is, but we may sadly abuse the 
undoubted fact. We may overdo work. 
That is an imminent danger with indus- 
trious people. We may make it the be-all 
and end-all of life. This is a disastrous 
blunder. Dean Vaughan has a striking 
sermon on ‘The idolatry of work’. All too 
readily do some men turn work into an 
idolatry. ‘Men ought to work.’ Yes, but 
there are other duties they must not neg- 
lect. We must not lose our real self in 
work. We must build up our character.” 


Pollyanna Dead? 


A recognized French authority on the 
United States, Stéphane Lauzanne, editor 
of the Paris Matin, has this to say about 
American optimism: ‘American optimism 
is faith in life and in the possibility of 
happiness. It is confidence in the political 
wisdom of the people and in the future 
of democracy. It also represents a ten- 
dency to observe world problems from the 
economic point of view, which makes them 
seem capable of a practical solution, in- 
stead of from the political point of view. 

“This optimism has its roots in American 
history, which is a short history but a 
happier one than any other nation’s, Amer- 
ican optimism also has its roots in the 
religiousness of the American people... . 
Now all these churches have one common 
trait, belief in happiness. All of them pro- 
claim their gratitude to the Lord for hav- 
ing made the American people what the 
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God of Israel once made the Hebre 
people, an elect nation favored by he 
heavens. And the greatest national féte 
is Thanksgiving, at which time everybody 
gives thanks to the Divinity for having 
taken the soil of America and its inhabi-— 
tants under His special care. 

“The Wall Street crash shattered some 
simple illusions, but it did not shatter 
American optimism, which will soon ap _ 
pear again, renewed and refreshed. But 
it will be a more reasonable and reasoned 
optimism, adapted to the lessons of ex-— 
perience.” 

Unlike M. Lauzanne, Miss I. A. R. | 
Wylie, a popular British novelist now liy-_ 
ing in New York, says, “A deity has fallen. 
A religion has received its deathblow. 
Pollyanna, goddess of synthetic optimism, 


is no more... .” - 
— 
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A Man to Trust 


“There is no more valuable subordi- 
nate”, writes Gifford Pinchot, “than the _ 
man to whom you can give a piece ot . 
work and then forget it, in the confident 
expectation that the next time it is— 
brought to your attention it will come ine 
the form of a report that the thing has_ 
been done. When this self-reliant quality — 
is joined to executive power, loyalty and © 
common sense, the result is a man whom 
you can trust. 

“On the other hand, there is no great 
nuisance to a man heavily burdened with 
the direction of affairs than the weak-_ 
backed assistant who is continually try- 
ing to get his chief to do his work fo 
him on the feeble plea that he thought | 
the chief would like to decide this or that 
himself. The man to whom an executive is” 
most grateful, the man whom he will work 
hardest and value most, is the man who 
accepts responsibility willingly.” 


Present State of Feminism 


Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning (in the 
course of a “Socratic dialogue” on “The 
Future of Marriage’ in The Forum). 
There is this to consider too: if you are 
going to take the child-bearing function 
away from most women, I don’t know 
what you are going to leave them, except 
their little wage-earning jobs (and we 
have found out by now that most of the 
work women do is always going to be un 
important). The woman with one or ty 
children is far more apt to be neurotie 
than the woman with six or eight. 4 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart. I think 
unquestionably the woman’s part in mar- 
riage is far the more difficult of the two. 
She is the adjuster, she bears the chil- 
dren. She is responsible for continuing th 
glamor of the love life which caused the 
marriage in the beginning. I am here te 
say that I think a great many of th 
women I know to-day have thrown tha 
perhaps old-fashioned thing away fol 
something not of very great value, whic 
I suppose you would call “feminism”. — 

Mrs. Banning. I feel, of course, that 
feminism has slipped terribly in the last 
ten years. I think many women ha 
found out they don’t want it and don’t 
like it and that all it has done is to ge 


them a lot of mediocre jobs 
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RITICS of fascism often oversimplify 

the situation. Great social movements, 
whatever one may think about them, sel- 
‘dom arise without a certain social justi- 
fication. For the primary origins of 
Italian fascism—and Italian fascism is the 
fount of fascism throughout Burope—it 
is necessary to go back more than a 
quarter of a century to the protests of 
young men like Pressolini, Croce, Papini, 
Gentile, and Salvemini against the lack 
‘of public spirit, the traditionalism of cul- 
ture, and the shiftlessness of government. 
Religion was getting shallow, they felt; 
literature sterile; and the general social 
‘outlook tawdry. And the experience of 
Italy in pre-War days is hardly different 
from that of other countries to-day where 
parliamentarism has been brought into 
dispute and democracy challenged; the 
world is finding out that political democ- 
racy, so-called, can function neither demo- 
eratically nor efficiently unless accom- 
panied by industrial democracy. But in 
Italy, as in many another place, the ten- 
deney was to blame the politicians and 
parties rather than underlying social 
concepts. 


Terrorism Maintains Mussolini 


Following the establishment of several 
liberal journals whose aim was the re- 
generation of Italian national life, came 
the War. The War inflated the values of 
action and deflated the values of intelli- 
gence. Thus it was possible, at its close, 
for less scrupulous younger men, to split 
with more sensitively ethical leaders such 
as Salvemini, whip together a group of 
adventurous ex-soldiers, start a series of 
open battles with the rising forces of 
communism, gain the support of frightened 
industrialists, ally religion with extreme 

tionalism, pick an able leader who was 
a renegade radical, and, by employing 
ruthless brutality, terrorize the popula- 

into submission. 

At bottom, this system of terrorism is 
what maintains the Mussolini dictator- 
>. But it would take more than sheer 
utality to attract many of the people 
ho have joined whole-heartedly with the 
' in Italy. They have responded to 
n’s appeal for increased national 
pride; they have warmed at the heart 

21 he new outlook for modern imperial- 

ie power based on the tradition of 
Rome; they have hope that fas- 
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cism may create a great Italian power, 


strong in diplomacy, augmented in terri- 
tory, invincible in its resurgent culture. 

There are observers who believe the 
gains to Italy are worth the price in 
human liberty. I cannot share their com- 
forting conviction. 


The 


Consider the motive of the Terror. Its 
motive is not ultimate freedom for the 
masses from poverty; not the gradual 
breaking down of barriers between races, 
classes, and nations; not the elimination 
of war and militarism; not the substitu- 
tion of service for profit. All of the fore- 
going motives are present in communism, 
whose methods I abhor and which I be- 
lieve to be self-defeating. But the ruth- 
lessness of fascism is exerted for na- 
tionalism alone; for the maintenance of 
power in one group which envisages no 
subsequent transfer to popular control but 
which anticipates a permanent oppressive 
system; for the aggrandizement of na- 
tional influence by increasing fear (com- 
monly labeled ‘‘respect”’) in other nations. 
For proof of these statements it is only 
necessary to consult the utterances of 
Mussolini and his marionettes, the Italian 
papers. 

When you understand that murders 
have been committed without the least 
squeamishness for the cause of fascism 
as they have for other causes in all 
of Europe’s dictatorships; when you know 
that torture is applied where it seems 


Special Tribunal 


‘desirable, varying from pins under finger- 


nails and ordinary beatings to solitary 
confinement in cells containing nothing 
but six square feet of stone floor, you can 
appreciate the glances which anti-fascists 
cast so frequently toward doors and win- 
dows when they talk with you about the 
life they lead. There is a kind of espio- 
nage conducted by the Organizzazione 
Vigilanza Reati Antifascisti which con- 
sists of open, ceaseless following of a 
suspect by a uniformed official; the miser- 
able wretch thus honored is ayoided by 
every soul around him as though he were 
a leper. The Special Tribunal, established 
as a temporary measure, has now been 
made permanent. Perhaps the most ef- 
fective weapon against the flight of a 
pacifist or anti-fascist into exile is the 
imprisonment of his wife or oldest child; 
one man to my knowledge became ill 


ascism: Does It Mean a Reign of Terror? 


The fascists are exalting nationalism alone—Fearing a possible breakdown they are tightening up 
repressive measures—The opposition of the church has been checked, 
but bitter discontent still prevails 


while in jail and had to be transferred to 
a hospital, but his son was forced to take 
his place. 

I do not repeat idle gossip; but I can- 
not give names or places. It is significant 
that even so impartial a writer as Carmen 
Haider whose book “Capital and Labor 
Under Fascism” is sponsored by Columbia 
University, and who talked with fascist 
leaders in Italy and anti-fascists outside, 
thanking these all by name for their aid, 
is compelled to say in her introduction: 
“If I abstain from expressing my grati- 
tudé personally to each one of the oppo- 
nents of the fascist régime whom I have 
met in Italy, this is not because I am less 
thankful and obliged to them.” 


Fascism’s Trained Reserves 


The supreme tragedy of Italy is the 
military enslavement of its youth. I hope 
that none of my readers have been cred- 
ulous enough to fancy that Mussolini’s 
recent pacific remarks about disarmament 
mean the abandonment of militarism. 
What fascism counts on is not so much a 
standing army as its trained reserves. And 
its reserves are being built up enormously 
from the system by which millions of boys 
and girls are being used for the perpetua- 
tion of the regime. First, there are the 
Young Fascists, eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age; next are the Avanguardisti, 
fourteen to eighteen; and third are the 
Balilla, eight to fourteen. Last April 110,- 
000 Balillas were transferred to the 
Avanguardisti, and 90,000 Avanguardisti 
were made Young Fascists. At the end of 
March, the Balilla numbered 647,000 boys 
and 504,000 girls. On one of the days I 
was in Italy, a holiday occurred; under 
compulsion, every one of these groups at- 
tended meetings where they were given 
instruction in political incendiarism, lust 
for conquest, and even direct hatred of 
France as the pet black beast of the mo- 
ment. Schoolbooks have been introduced 
which keep a child in utter ignorance 
of other countries until the late teens and 
which incite to war for Italian prestige. 

Just as many another movement which 
has swung around a circle reveals weak- 
ness at its source as it takes on strength 
elsewhere, so Italian fascism is exhibit- 
ing symptoms of a possible breakdown. 
The tightening up of repressive measures 
is one such sign. Another is the furious 
effort to balance the budget by taxation 
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followed by drastic wage cuts; the mil- 
lion employees in the civil service who 
suffered a cut of 10 to 12 per cent. are 
not unmindful that over a quarter of the 
national expenditure goes for armaments. 
It is possible to comprehend the effects 
of the budgetary crisis when 184,000 rice 
pickers, for example, who have been re- 
ceiving seventy-five cents for an eight- 
hour day are suddenly cut to fifty-five 
cents a day by a decree of the Labor 
Tribunal from which they have no appeal. 
In certain areas, the parading youth no 
longer are marched through the resi- 
dential districts, because of the hostility 
they arouse. Secret dashes of automobiles 
through the countryside, distributing anti- 
fascist literature, are not unknown. Men 
like Toscanini, who was beaten (not 
“sjapped”) for refusal to play the fascist 
anthem in his programs, have shaken 
fascist nerves. Reaching Milan a day 7 
two after a large demonstration 1 honor 
of Toscanini, held in the teeth of fascist 
disapproval, I was amused to note the 
nervousness of the police guarding La 
Scala when I took some snapshots of the 


famous concert hall. 


Conflict with the Papacy 


ost dangerous of all to fascism is its 
ae with the Papacy. Thus far ‘iad 
Pope, deservedly, has won the honors ; 
for though superficially, the organizations 
of Youth Catholics have been broken up 
and the teachings of fascism are going on 
unchecked by the rival teachings of the 
Church (at their worst far more humane 
and enlightened), 2 tremendous discon- 
tent has been driven underground. It 1s 
probably true that the Pope’s recent arack 
on socialism as incompatible with Chris- 
tianity (which his spokesmen have pinee 
declared did not mean such parties as 
that of British Labor, etc.) was con- 
fusedly aimed at Mussolini’s syndicalism 
and the self-styled “National Socialists 
in Germany, who are not socialists at all. 
Another source of unrest in Italy has 
been the Spanish Revolution, details of 
which neither Pope nor Duce have been 
eager to pass around among the masses, 
but which, when I was in Italy, were 
nevertheless being circulated in great glee 
by word of mouth. ; 
There was a time when fascists dis- 
claimed any interest in the spread of their 
movement outside of Italy. But that time 
has passed. A veritable flood of fascism, 
openly fostered from Rome, has swept 
northward and eastward over Europe, 
even stirring up a lot of talk in France 
and England about the need for dictators. 
The marriage of the Italian princess into 
the Bulgarian royal family was the signal 
for a fascist parade in Bulgaria, led by 
the Italian minister. The Austrian Heim- 
wehr, who have been proved by recent 
voting to be a small minority in popular 
esteem, have none the less held fraternal 
meetings with Italian fascists on the 
border, and have even been in part re- 
sponsible for the amelioration of Italian 
tyranny in the Austrian Tyrol; together 
these worthies have drunk to the day 
when by violence and dictatorship they 
shall be able to advance their national 
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greatness and, in the case of some, their 
personal fortunes. 

That Count Bethlen of Hungary and 
Premier Mussolini have long maintained 
a secret agreement as to joint diplomatic 
purpose, is known to everyone. How this 
affects the peace of Hurope may be 
gathered from the famous case when ma- 
chine guns were found illegally shipped 
from Italy to Hungary labeled as “agri- 
cultural machinery”, no doubt for their 
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The new American generation may be 
said to have become continentalized; it 
resembles more the cultured classes of 
Germany and France. 

—Guglielmo Ferrero. 


It is an interesting phase of the psy- 
chology of modern man that he can find 


little pleasure in solitude. 
—John White. 


The chief danger to religion lies in the 
fact that it has become so respectable. 
—John Dewey. 


No criminal has had to disguise himself 
from the outside world more completely 
than has the man of wealth in Russia. 

—Maurice Hindus. 


There are those whose hands have sun- 
beams in them, so that their grasp warms 
my heart.—Helen Keller. 


I think we want to get a great deal more 
deviltry into this peace campaign. 
—Wickham Steed. 


Force your idea of freedom upon your 
neighbor, and you become a tyrant. 
—Olemence Dane. 


I rank marriage as one of the great 
eareers for university women. 
—Miss BE. C. Lodge. 


Qualities which assist in amassing 
wealth are often anti-social and unintel- 
ligent—Barbara Blackburn. 


usefulness in mowing down. In the midst 
of the recent German financial crisis, a 
hurried secret visit was paid by Bethlen 
to Mussolini; and Bethlen has imitated 
fascist methods in order to maintain his 
government in power, jailing the opposi- 
tion and intimidating the electorate. In 
Poland the same practice has been fol- 
lowed to retain Pilsudski and his minions 
in power; sixty-eight opposition leaders 
were imprisoned during the last electoral 
farce. 

No greater example of the injurious 
effects of fascism in international affairs 
could be cited than the experience of 
Germany. Just as Bethlen toys with the 
hope of a Hapsburg restoration through 
young Otto, so Hitler locks arms with 
Germany’s erstwhile Crown Prince and is 
hailed by the Kaiser's fourth son as “God's 
gift to Germany”. The German people, I 
am convinced, care little for Hitler and 


his works, but they have used him as a 
threat to France. d 

Two schools of thought exist in Europe: 
the one, headed by France, determined to 
hold the war settlements exactly as a 
status quo, refusing all change, and in- 
sisting on the fiction of Germany’s sole, 
exclusive guilt for the War; the other, 
determined to revise the Treaty more in- 
accord with political and historic reality. 
The Francophile bloc of nations, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, together with the French National- 
ists, are chiefly responsible for Europe’s 
present malaise, due to their intransige- 
ance. But from five months in France, 
during which time I visited almost every 
corner of the country, I am convinced that 
sentiment for revision of the Treaty has 
been slowly gaining. One hundred and 
ninety-eight French intellectuals not long — 
ago sent a message of good will and peace 
to German intellectuals; the French So- 
cialists and liberals have gained some 
ground for peace. But the presence of 
Mussolini across one border and the 
Hitlerites across another only furnish an 
excuse to the French militarists to hold 
up the bogey and play upon fear; thus 
the French Cabinet goes cheerfully off to 
play for several days while Germany seeks 
to avert a crash; thus M. Briand is 
obliged to betray his pacifie following by 
stoutly asserting something he knows is 
fantastic, namely that the Versailles 
Treaty, already violated by the Allies 
with regard to disarmament, is “in- 
violable”’. 


The Trail of Fascism 


The trail of fascism is much the same, 
whether it manifests itself as anti-Semitic 
riots in Austria and Germany, beating 
and bombing of political adversaries in 
Western Germany, murder of opponents 
in Lithuania, mob terrorism in Finland, 
violent outbursts in Sweden, or such 
juvenile spite as was shown by Dutch 
fascists who recently strewed iron spikes 
in the path of buses bearing thousands 
of trade unionists to a peace meeting. 
Both in Europe and America, it is some- 
times upheld by people who see in it a 
protection from communism. If this is 
our only defense against the power of com- 
munists, we have come indeed to a sorry 
state. The defense against what we dis- 
like in communism is the creation of a 
social order so just, so productive of se- 
curity, well-being, and general happiness- 
that the apostles of violent revolt can 
make no headway. 

Fascism, like communism, feeds on in- 
justice and the weakness of democratic 
institutions. It will succumb quickly and 
vanish into the limbo of forgotten menaces 
only by certain steps on the part of those 
who fear it: revising the Versaille 
Treaty ; developing the League of Nations 
into an instrument for peaceable changes 
in the status quo; offering to youth op 
portunities for heroic action on behalf of 
peace; speeding up progressive measures 


~— 


in parliaments and courts to eradicate 7 


discontent; freeing religion from alle 
giance to force and social conservatism. 
Are we, on our side of the Atlantic, doing 
all we can along these lines? 


U 
} 
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; This address, given over the radio, 
? recently, during the regular Unita- 
— rian Hour, will be read with interest 

by those familiar with the striking 
effect on industry and daily living of 
_ the introduction of modern machinery. 


fh 
E are often reminded of the facility 


with which words and phrases are 
made to render service as efficient causes. 
Until recently it was thought to be a 
sufficient explanation of any phenomenon 
of nature to say that it is a product of 
evolution. Men forget that evolution is 
itself a term which needs to be explained. 
It is simply a descriptive term which we 
apply to a process. It tells us nothing 
about its beginning or its end. More re 
cently relativity and the quantum theory 
have been made to serve the same purpose, 
in spite of the fact that Hinstein’s theory 
is intelligible only to a few highly trained 
minds and not accepted by all of these, 
while it is still uncertain whether the ulti- 
mate facts of the universe are the so- 
ealled quanta, or whorls of ether, vortices 
of energy, or something yet to be dis- 
covered. Of late it has been deemed a 
sufficient explanation of any social prob- 
lem to ascribe it to the machine age,— 
and yet it is not at all certain that the 
morals and religion of a machine age are 
due to the influence of the machine. The 
machine may be only a symbol. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter 
which raised this question. It asked, “Is 
the machine age a blessing or a curse? 
Are we really dominating the machine 
or is the machine dominating us?” Such 
questions must have come to many as they 
have witnessed the growing complexity 
of our modern civilization. Everywhere 
“Things are in the saddle and ride man- 


kind,” 
+ 


And yet the machine has come to stay. 
Gandhi’s denunciation of our Western 
‘civilization, which is based upon the ma- 
chine, and his glorification of the hand 
loom and the plow cannot turn back the 
shadow on the dial. As has been said: 
“Civilization cannot go into reverse and 
‘yetreat from the machine age. It would 
be utterly uneconomical to scrap a steam 
\shovel and put 1,000 men with teaspoons 
to accomplish the work. This might tem- 
porarily check unemployment,—but it 
would permanently stop all engineering 
work and we should shortly find our civil- 
ization stagnating in a depression which 
would surpass anything in recorded 
history.” 

- Our real difficulty is not with the ma- 
hine but with the man behind the ma- 
ne. The evils of the machine age have 
been due to the rapid development of 
mechanical power but to the exploitation 
f industry and of the industrial worker 
n that power has made _ possible. 
owth in intelligence and character has 
bt kept pace with our growth in mechan- 
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This Machine Age: Will It Save or Destroy Us? 


Machines are with us, and we are going to have more of them— 
Human intelligence, alone, will not make them most 
effective for human use; but applied religion 
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ical inventiveness and skill. The remedy 
is not to banish the machine or slow down 
production; it is to cultivate social in- 
telligence and humanitarian zeal. The one 
thing that can master the machine ef- 
fectively is the thing that differentiates 
us from the machine, and that is human 
intelligence. Every machine, however 
simple, had its origin in the human’ brain. 
Must we admit that the brain which 
created it is unable to control it? 


a 


We cannot deny that the machine age 
has its evils. In the past it has meant 
long hours, hard work and small pay. 
It has also been responsible for the con- 
centration of the workers in the vicinity 
of their work and this has led to the 
creation of slum areas, which are breed- 
ing places of vice and crime, in almost 
every large city. It is also responsible to a 
large degree for what we call technological 
unemployment, the wholesale displace- 
ment of men by machines with little or no 
provision for the men displaced. Either 
this technological unemployment, with all 
its suffering, must be accepted as a per- 
manent feature of modern industry or 
there must be a radical change in our 
industrial methods. 

Already the machine has brought untold 
blessings. It has effected an enormous 
saving of labor. Everywhere brain is re- 
placing brawn and technical skill is tak- 
ing the place of brute force. It has made 
possible an enormous saving of time. The 
twelve-hour day has given way to the 
eight-hour day and it is predicted that 
this may yield to the six-hour or even the 
four-hour day. Needed work is a_bless- 
ing, but needless work is a curse. And it 
has provided more leisure than the world 
has ever known. The question is how 
shall this leisure be utilized? Shall it be 
spent in idleness and dissipation, or de- 
voted to cultural pursuits? Only a highly 
cultivated social intelligence can give the 
answer. 

And now, what does this social intelli- 
gence demand? First of all it demands a 
new economy. The present depression has 
emphasized the need of planned produe- 
tion. We cannot remain content with the 
hit-or-miss methods in vogue to-day. 
Stuart Chase’s illustration has become 
classic: Shoe manufacturers capable of 
producing 900 million pairs of shoes a 
year while the normal demand is for only 
200 million pairs. Our present difficulty 
is not due to over-production but unin- 
telligent production. How can there be 
over-production of food when thousands 
of men and women are asking for bread; 
or of clothing, when multitudes are plead- 
ing for something to wear? Only a 
planned production can restore the balance 
between production and consumption and 
put an end to these periodic instances of 
depression. 


The second demand is for a new educa- 
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tion. We have made a fetich of education 
and spent fabulous sums upon our schools 
and colleges only to learn that they have 
failed to fit their pupils for the new day. 
Hducation has been too individualistic. It 
has aimed to develop individual pro- 
ficiency in order to insure worldly success. 
If it is to be socially serviceable, it must 
be robbed of its selfishness and made to 
serve social ends. As Horace Mann once 
said, “Unless a man be provided with 
right motives, education only makes him 
a more dangerous member of society.” 

A third demand is for a new morality. 
Morality, like education, has concerned 
itself too exclusively with the individual 
rather than with the group. It has sought 
to safeguard personal liberty and the right 
to self-expression. In the future it must 
devote itself to the promotion of social 
service and the exercise of self-restraint. 
If twentieth century machinery cannot be 
operated by eighteenth-century methods, 
neither can industrial undertakings in an 
age of steam and electricity be carried on 
in accordance with a code of ethics formu- 
lated in the age of the spinning wheel and 
the hand loom. 

The right of self-expression is condi- 
tioned by the necessity of having some- 
thing worthy to express. No man has a 
right to do as he pleases unless he pleases 
to do what is right. Unrestrained national 
liberty precipitated the great war. Unre- 
strained industrial liberty is responsible 
for the exploitation of the workers. Un- 
restrained personal liberty is behind the 
demand for the modification or repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment. To-day such 
liberty must be brought under social con- 
trol. It must be made subservient to the 
common good. 
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Last of all, if this new morality is to 
be socially effective, it must have behind 
it the dynamie of a new religion. Moral 
codes are not self-operating. Ethical ‘stand- 
ards do not enforce themselves. Without 
the consciousness that human life is 
grounded in a moral order and that any 
violation of that order means moral dis- 
solution and spiritual death, all such 
standards and codes become inoperative 
and we sink to the level of the beast. Re- 
ligion, and religion alone, can provide this 
moral dynamic. Forms may differ and 
ereeds may conflict, but underneath them 
all is the conviction that we are spiritually 
akin to the power which holds the heavens 
in their places and preserves the very 
stars from wrong. And this is religion, 
the religion that is needed in a machine 


age. 
These are our needs: intelligent pro- 
duction, social vision, moral earnestness 


and religious faith, and the greatest of 
these is faith. Without that faith, the 
other three must remain futile. With that 
faith, all four working together like one 
great symphony of human intelligence and 
feeling and will, the machine will become 
our servant, not our master, and the ma- 
chine age will be a blessing and not a 


curse. _ 
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New Occupations in a Machine Age 


Vil 
The Tourist Manager 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HILE conveying tourists on sight- 

seeing tours in local surroundings 
dates back to the days of horses and 
mountain wagons, the occupation became 
distinctly modernized with the coming otf 
the automobile. The chief source of liveli- 
hood for thousands all over the country 
to-day consists in showing visitors the 
sights from automobiles. In important 
scenic centers this has become a highly 
organized business, with cafs, chauffeurs, 
announcers, repair shops, and specialized 
advertising and literature. 

I discovered such an organization in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, recently. And 
certainly, that beautiful city situated 
where the prairie ends and the Rocky 
Mountains begin, should be, as it is, a 
paradise for owners of sight-seeing cars. 
The director of the tourist agency with 
whom I talked said careful estimates in- 
dicated that more than 400,000 tourists 
visited the city annually; and that each 
left there an average of $40, a fair share 
of which was spent on sight-seeing trips. 
My friend, Mr. D. B. Snauffer, maintained 
a fleet of sight-seeing automobiles, each 
of which had to be kept in perfect me- 
chanical condition, for the grades were 
long, and the curves, high up on the moun- 
tain slopes, were sharp, perilous and un- 
guarded. 

Mr. Snauffer had an open-air office ad- 
joining the railroad station where he could 
watch all incoming trains, and be the 
first to welcome tourists. Here, on a cool 
evening, following a day of dry heat, we 
talked. 

“You were asking about the history of 
these parts’, he began, ‘‘and what there is 
to see in these mountains. First, while it 
is daylight, you walk over to that monu- 
ment in the park and read the inscrip- 
tions.” 
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IT went, and learned that Major Zebulon 
M. Pike, U. S. A., to whom the monument 
had been dedicated, had discovered Pike’s 
Peak—the chief scenic object thereabouts 
—November 13, 1806, though he did not 
succeed in climbing to its summit. Further 
details of his life, including the facts that 
he had been promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier General, and had been killed 
in an attack on the British stronghold 
at York, Canada, in 1813, were inscribed 
on the monument. 

“It was Zebulon Pike’, my friend re- 
marked on my return, “who found one of 
the most famous mountains in the country. 
We carry tourists up there at all hours of 
the day and night. The mountain is 14,109 
feet high, and has a rise of 6,000 feet above 
the Springs. We are arranging now for 
an automobile party to leave here at one 
o'clock tomorrow morning, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the sunrise from the sum- 
mit. It is a good road, wide, and with 
easy grades; but the going is all uphill, 


and no ear is ever sent on the trip which 
has not first been thoroughly overhauled. 
From Manitou where the real climb begins, 
up to the summit, is twenty-four miles, 1 
never use brakes coming down, or rarely. 
We brake the cars with the gears. You 
see that young man over there by the sta- 
tion—he is one of my drivers: I suppose 
he is the only person ever born on Pike’s 
Peak—his parents were caretakers there 
at the time of his birth. 
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“We almost never have accidents. Acci- 
dents occur on the mountain roads, but not 
with our drivers. They happen to tourists 
driving their own cars, who don’t realize 
that these roads require special skill and 
knowledge. I have passed those green 
drivers on a narrow shelf when their bag- 
gage projected so far from the side of 
their cars that I have just stepped out and 
cut it loose. 

“You went with one of our drivers yes- 
terday and observed the grades, the sharp 
turns, and the narrow shelves unguarded 
by wall or fence. Those details do not 
trouble us. We feel a good deal safer on 
the mountain roads than on the wide 
streets of the city. But you need to know 
how to drive on them. That is our business. 
We will not take a driver until he has had 
at least three years with another company. 
You may think our man drove recklessly 
yesterday; but he knew what he was 
about.” 

I was willing to agree that he was right 
about the reckless driving. We had been 
carried 160 miles up and down death-defy- 
ing declivities, and through the wildest 
mountain scenery, at speeds which reckoned 
not the dizzy heights, the abrupt whirling 
curyes, the high narrow viaducts and the 
unguarded edges. We had come along over 
what was known as the Skyline Drive, 
built by conyict labor, with sharp, unpro- 
tected descents on either side of 1,000 
feet; and with scarce room for two meet- 
ing cars to pass each other. We had 
climbed through Phantom Cafion—ghostly 
enough with its great gloomy recesses, 
huge overhanging precipices, and desper- 
ate tales of miners waylaid and murdered 
—where the narrow path shot abruptly 
around projecting walls of rock. It was a 
two-way road; but the driver did not think 
it necessary to signal our approach. He 
negotiated the sudden changes in direc- 
tion, the squeezed-up roadway, at high 
speed, and with no concern. I understood 
what Friend Snauffer meant when he de- 
clared, “Our drivers can’t have any nerves.” 

We had climbed out of Phantom Cafion 
to Cripple Creek Gold Mines; and then 
began the long descent along the Corley 
Mountain Highway, the scenery of which, 
Theodore Roosevelt said once, required all 
the English language to describe. But that 
day we had little eye for scenery. Hardly 
had we commenced the descent when the 
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sky grew dark, the heavens opened, ar 
a cloudburst followed; the heaviest dow 
pour, our driver said, he had ever 
countered in the mountains in twelve years 
of driving there. The floods did descend. 
The highway was lost in a river of muddy 
water. Rocks, gravel and debris from 
overarching slopes were hurled down int 
the road. Still the driver drove along un- 
concerned. His windshield cleaner failed 
to operate. He was obliged to guide the — 
car largely by instinct, for he could neither 
see through the windshield nor beyond the 
sheets of descending water. That particu- 
lar road had been built with a system of 
viaducts, treacherous enough in : im 
weather, for one shot out onto them, away 
from the mountain, and over yawning 
chasms 500 feet and more deep on either — 
side, with just about room to get by, and 
no guard-rails. Finally, after an hour or 
so of the terrific downpour, we approached 
a viaduct partially washed away. he 
rest of us agreed that the time had come 
to stop and wait for the storm to pass 
but not the driver. He said it was all in 
the day’s work, and that we had better 
keep moving for we still had thirty-five 
miles of mountain roads to pass, and the 
weather was so uncertain in the Colorado 
mountains that it might rain well into the 
night. With amazing skill he guided the 
car past the washout, through the debris 
which came tumbling into the road, over 
the blind viaducts. 

The cloudburst did have its compensé 
tions, because, as we came down the moun- 
tains in view of the prairie,—there it < 
discernible through the mists, green, blue 
and orange, a rare combination of shades 
making a vision of loveliness never to be 
forgotten. r 

I deseribed this wild ride to M 
Snauffer, observing that the driver had 
earned his money that day. But he mad 
nothing of it, remarking that events of 
that kind were common in the business 0! 
handling tourists. “I have sat on one of 
those mountain roads in the sun”, he said, 
“with rain on one side of me and snow 
on the other. We expect our drivers to 
show tourists all there is to see—of course, 
with a leaning to safety.” 

I assured him ours of the day befo: 
had done so. f 
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“Handling tourists is easy nowadays’ 
he went on, “but I can remember when 
we had only horses and mountain wagons 
—that was twentyodd years ago. : 
roads were not as good; and often it was 
a long ways home. I was glad for 
horses when the automobiles came. But 
we had plenty of trouble with the cars 
first. How we ever climbed Pike’s Peak 
with the early automobiles I don’t know 
but we did. However, it was a day’s work 
and we were mighty glad when we got te 
the top. We kept one car busy hauling in 
the disabled ones. 

“About that time a price war beg 
here at the station. I had a darkey work 
ing for me in those days. He was a goo 
driver, too, and quick to pick up a touris 
One day when the train came in fron 
across the plains he and a competitor o 
mine were at the station. A mother got of 
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a baby in her arms, and a lot of bag- 
My competitor promptly walked off 
th the baggage. But that darkey was 
‘ick; with a polite bow he picked the 
by out of its mother’s arms and placed 
in his automobile, while our competitor 
t the baggage in his own car. Of course 
1e mother went with her child. 
“When business was dull in the fall we 
vould carry homesteaders to and from 
their claims ; or maybe have a funeral. But 
those days are gone. The homesteaders 
have their own cars; and all people use 
at a funeral now is the undertaker and 
hearse. About all we can do to-day when 
_ the tourist trade is over is to play checkers 
and wait for the trains to come in. 
y % 
“You went yesterday through Phantom 
_Caiion. To me that is one of the most 
wonderful cafions we take visitors through. 
Fifty years ago gold was discovered in 
Cripple Creek, It proved a rich find; and 
for a time, forty-three million dollars 
were taken out monthly. To get the gold 
down to Canon City the mining company 
built a railroad through Phantom Cafion. 
The highway is built on the old railroad 
_ bed.” 
“Why is it called Phantom Cafion?’ I 
asked. 
“There are various stories. One says a 
miner who had been lucky was coming out 
one night on horseback with a load of gold, 
when desperadoes attacked him, took his 
' gold and tumbled him and his horse over 
a precipice. No trace was had of the miner. 
Then, one night, a party of miners was 
_ going in through the gulch, when, high 
up on a certain precipice, they saw a phan- 
_ tom horse and rider. Suddenly the rider 
was set on by other phantoms with knives 
‘and pistols, killed and hurled into the 
canon. The morning following they rode 
to the cafion, and there, sure enough, was 
the dead miner and his horse. Another 
tale has it that a gold-digger found a vein 
a of gold in there, and tried to follow it, but 
the vein always eluded his search. The 
experience of always seeing the gold but 
never finding it at last drove him insane. 
No one knows which to believe. But I 
ean tell you for a fact why the Cripple 
_ Creek Gold Fields, one of the most famous 
in the world, were so named. Bob Womack, 
a cowboy, was the first man who ever 
found gold there. I knew him well and 
often talked with him. He was herding 
- eattle over the range, and looking for gold 
along the way as his custom was. While 
-erossing a creek he looked down, saw 
} grains of the glistening metal, and reached 
downward to pick it up. As he did so his 
_ horse stepped into a hole between the 
; rocks and broke its leg: hence the name 
_ Cripple Creek. So if anyone tells you the 
mines were named because someone fell 
‘4 off a horse, or because a cripple found the 
gold, don’t believe them. Four. hundred 
Millions of dollars resulted from the dis- 
sovery. But Bob Womack died a poor man. 
remember when the city around those 
nes held 40,000 people. But you didn’t 
nd more than 1,500 there yesterday. 


zre sat cafions and ineantains were made. 
When you bake a loaf of bread it cracks 
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sometimes, doesn’t it? Well, at one time 
the earth was hot, baking, if you want to 
put it that way. When it cooled it just 
cracked open in places. I reckon this whole 
country was once under the ocean, for 
years ago we used to find petrified fish 
over in the Garden of the Gods. And you 
can see marks on the rocks which only 
the washing of waves could have made. 
And speaking of the Garden of the Gods: 
we always have an Easter morning service 
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What is a Superstition? 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


IT was astonished to read the definition 
of superstition given by Dr. Maxwell 
23. He stated : 
“A superstition is a belief which men 
continue to hold after it has been dis- 
proved.” That is true as far as it goes, but 
a superstition is also, if not primarily, 
a belief which men hold without the exis- 
tence of evidence for that belief. Surely 
Dr. Savage does not mean that the super- 
stitions of primitive peoples are beliefs 
held after they have been disproved, for 
nobody is able to disprove them among 
the primitive peoples, but they are purely 
and simply beliefs held without real evi- 
dence for them. If men could believe 
anything which had not definitely been 
disproved, there would be no limit to their 
eredulity. I haven’t heard that the ob- 
jective existence of Santa Claus, Uncle 
Sam, and John Bull have been disproved 
or that the location of the Plysian Fields 
or the Happy Hunting Grounds have been 
erossed off the map, but few adults take 
them seriously. It certainly would be 
superstitious, however, if men did take 
their objective existence seriously and 
buttressed any part of their lives upon 
their belief. 

It is always a rule of debate and logical 
proof that he who asserts must prove, 
and in the absence of proof belief is not 
called for. It is for the person who asserts 
the existence of immortality to produce 
the evidence, not he who for the lack of 
evidence cannot believe in it. We must re- 
turn to Gordon Kent’s original statement 
that “Until evidence is adduced for im- 
mortality it must be classed as a super- 
stition.’” For a superstition is belief with- 
out evidence. 

SHERMAN D,. WAKEFIELD. 

New Yor« CIry. 


Immortality Again 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Knowing the value of space in THE 
CHRISTIAN RecIsterR, I wrote Gordon 
Kent a private letter in reply to his latest 
expression of opinion on immortality. The 
brief note by Maxwell Savage in the 
issue of July 23 prompts me to put this 
further question with regard to immor- 
tality: What, in the opinion of Gordon 
Kent, or anyone else, would constitute 
proof of immortality? 

It has to be remembered that survival 
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there, with thousands of people represent- 
ing all the churches, present. We hold it 
near the Cathedral Spires; and it is an 
occasion never to forget. 

“Yes, we drivers intend to be accommo- 
dating. We will meet you at the station, 
carry you to your hotel, take you to your 
meals when it rains, and return you and 
your baggage to the train—all without 
charge. You see, we want you to come 
again.” 


SUNS ors i Oe 2 


after death, even if soundly demonstrated, 
is not immortality. The only thinkable 
proof is that someone who has lived from 
everlasting to everlasting already makes 
clear the fact. That this is hardly likely 
need not be stressed. 

Meanwhile, as Ingersoll once said in 
one of his eloquent funeral addresses, 
every grave raises an interrogation mark, 
to which reason answers, ‘Perhaps’; but 
to which hope answers “Yes”. Is there 
anything “superstitious” in that? 

HENRY JAMES ADLARD. 

DULUTH, MINN. 


A Tidal Wave for Peace 


To the Wditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RpGrstHrR :— 


We believe that there is a growing de- 
mand for world peace. Some people, not 
entirely without good reasons, may chal- 
lenge this statement. Recently, two people 
sent me several pamphlets claiming that 
there is considerable war-spirit in our 
modern world. H. G. Wells claims that 
many young men in their teens and 
twenties would welcome the opportunity 
to go off to war. Small boys during’ the 
great World War, these young men have 
forgotten much of its tragedy. Tired of 
business life and filled with a spirit of 
adventure, they feel the dullness of peace 
conditions. 

All this may be true. But the tidal wave 
of feeling for peace is much stronger and 
more sweeping. There is the strong anti- 
war desire of the returned soldiers. Re- 
cently, thousands of clergymen, in answer 
to a questionnaire, pledged themselves 
not to support another war. What is even 
more significant—many of the best young 
people in the colleges have organized 
peace movements. 

Consider two significant gestures toward 
world peace made these last two years. 
During his last visit to the United States, 
Ramsay MacDonald won the hearts of 
the people of America and dramatized the 


ideal of peace by his strong, sincere, 
friendly personality. And now, quite re- 
cently, President Hoover’s moratorium 


proposal seems to have incited hopefulness 
and good will throughout the world. 
These peace gestures in themselves are not 
as significant as the warm, whole-hearted 
response they call forth from the masses. 
It would seem, despite the evidence of 
war spirit here and there, that the heart of 
mankind is at last firmly set against war. | 
(Continued on page 658) 
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Religion is Sick 


VERY PERSON who is concerned about the 

present state of Christianity should read, in 
The World Tomorrow for August, an article by 
Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen, of. Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, on “The Sickness of Liberal 
Religion”’. 

Professor Van Dusen speaks of liberal religion, 
but he means what we call modernism, as the text 
of his article plainly shows. For it is not “liberal” 
religion but ‘modernist’ religion to which he 
refers as having “its roots deeply implanted in the 
great evangelistic enthusiasms of the later nine- 
teenth century—notably the Moody-Sankey revi- 

vals and similar movements which in turn drew 
their power from the Evangelical Revival’. He also 
plainly indicates not the liberals but the modernists 
when he says it is a fact that their “theology is 
intellectually insincere”, and they are “ethically 
insincere” in not facing the “unchristian structure” 
of society. 

Liberals are not of the evangelical order. More- 
over, in both theology and ethics they are sincerely 
wrestling with living problems, however little they 
may satisfy some people by their efforts. 

It is at this point, indeed, that Professor Van 
Dusen makes the situation perfectly clear. He de- 
seribes religious forces, which, in the “sickness” of 
modernist religion, have real power and _ per- 
suasiveness. They speak, he says, “with a confidence 
and certainty which ring true. . They breathe 
optimism. About them are many of the familiar 
marks of vital and prophetic spiritual movements.” 

“One thinks first’, continues Professor Van 
Dusen, “of the general humanist movement. 

But there is another contemporary tendency which, 
while less prominent and less self-conscious than 
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humanism, is not one whit less energetic or co 
dent. In fundamental presuppositions and 
method, it is almost antipodal to humanism; its 
dominant temper is conservative though not funda- 
mentalist.” The author gives three examples of 
this conservative religion,—the Barthian moye- 
ment, Anglo-Catholicism, and Buchmanism. 

Professor Van Dusen is at pains to say that these _ ” 
two virile religions “stand clearly outside the main” _ 
stream of liberal [7.e., modernist] religion and are — ia 
sharply critical of it”. 

We agree with Professor Van Dusen in his clear Pe 
set-up of three varieties of religion,—conservative, 
modernist, and humanist. His desire is to restore 
the second of these to vitality. He offers what he 
regards as the only sure way. It is this: There must — 
be a recognition of the priority of God in experience. 
Not by argument, not by proof, not by inductive 
approach, but as “undeniably real experience” is 
God admitted as the source of the life of which we © 
partake. 

Can the modernists thus find God and get well 
and strong again? 


\ 
» | 
} 

| 
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The Ministerial Hobby 


ECENTLY it was said that a minister ought 
to be a man intent upon his work rather than 
“a man with fifty-seven hobbies”. This is true, if 
his hobbies get in the way of his work, or find their — 
way into his pulpit. On the other hand, he has the 
same right as other men to doff the official uni- 
form occasionally and ride a hobby. He will be a 
better minister for an occasional “release”. 

In our own fellowship we discover among suc- 
cessful ministers at least two philosophers, one 
psychologist, three musicians, two painters, and 
ene man whose hobby is snakes and who is called 
as an expert to zoological gardens when a big rep- — 
tile gets out of hand! 

WwW. hat effect do these men’s hobbies have upon 
their work? Obviously, philosophy, psychology, — 
and music are an aid to the minister. We are not — 
quite sure about snakes—at any rate handling 
them must require skill and courage. 

Have we forgotten Joseph Priestley and Joel 
Metcalf? Through their hobbies they made impor- 
tant contributions to science. 

Is it true, as a minister in another fellowship 
alleges, that people do not like versatility in a 
minister? They rather admire it in the layman. 
Edward Newton is a good business man and an 
ardent book-collector. John Alden Carpenter is a 
successful business man and a foremost American 
composer. Sir James G. Frazer is a noted 
anthropologist. 

It is otherwise with the minister—he must never 
get out of character. It is all right if he remains 
a dilettante—to play some instrument a little and 
that badly, to daub a little on canvas, to write a 
bit of bad verse, to dabble in philosophy, will do 
no harm, Our advice to the minister, if he must 
have a hobby, is to ride it in secret as far away 
from the scene of his work as possible, never get 
caught at it, and, above all, never let anyone know 
that he takes it seriously. 8. 
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President Hoover’s Appeal 


DRESIDENT HOOVER struck a new note in 
4 his address over the radio to the delegates of 
the World Conference of the Y. M. ©. A. assembled 
this week in Cleveland. He spoke not at all about 
his characteristic faith in individualism. Instead, 
he declared that “no thoughtful person can over- 
look the profound truth that the ideas and ideals 
of Christ which you uphold not only have domi- 
‘nated the course of civilization since his time, 
_ but are the foundations of our economic and social 
life to-day”. 

But more important than this emphasis upon 
Christianity is the fact that this address of the 
President was delivered to two hundred and fifty 
delegates of the Association who came from fifty 
different countries, and the fact that he expressed 
his confidence that the young men to whom he was 
speaking would advance human progress. 

An apathy seems to have chilled the traditional 
spirit of youth, and there is little sign of any 
vigorous idealism offering hope of a solution of the 
difficulties, spiritual, political and economic, in 
which we are floundering, Surely, before long, out 
of the inexhaustible depths of the Christian spirit, 
the youth of the various Christian nations will find 
their heritage, and discover that they are the 
powerful force that the President believes them 
to be. H. 


Ethics of Advertising 


HE WORLD SEEMS to have entered into a 
conspiracy to induce a poor man to buy things 
he does not want and, incidentally, ought not to 
buy. He cannot escape this constant pressure. If 
he ignores the newspaper, the radio—in the midst 
of a concert—urges him to buy this or that. If he 
seeks surcease of trouble in the moving picture 
house, he discovers that producers—at their wits’ 
' end because pornographic and gangster films have 
not held their audiences—are now selling adver- 
_tising! Darwin L. Teilbet, a western advertising 
agent says in an article in The Outlook, the film is 
thus sold twice—once to the advertiser and once to 
_ the public. The magazines and the press do not go 
so far as that. With them, advertising is advertis- 
ing, and not, as in the case of the radio and the 
movies, sugar-coated with a symphony concert or 
a racy story! Then there is the plausible young 
man who comes to your door with the brush or the 
‘ book which you cannot get along without. Prof. 
Lawrence H. Conrad, in an article in The Forum, 
aptly calls these agents “porch-climbers”. 

There are signs that the public is beginning to 
revolt. A contributory cause of the present depres- 
sion may be a “buyers’ strike’, like that which 
took place a few years ago. Juggling with terms 
‘solves no economic problems. “Over-production” 
and “under-consumption” amount to *the same 
thing in the end. 

_ Criminal extravagance and waste have been the 
direct result of “high-pressure salesmanship”. We 
nay now practice a little thrift. However, if we do, 
us face facts. Many industries will continue to 
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suffer. Some will fail and more unemployment 
result. The ethics of the situation seems evident. 
It will take fully a generation to clear the economic 
problems involved in the present world-wide 
economic depression. S. 


America Needs Gandhi 


MERICA NEEDS a Mahatma Gandhi. We do 
not mean to deliver it from its political evils; 
but to call it back from a complex and automatic 
civilization to the practice and enjoyment of the 
genuine arts of peace and a harmonious prosperity 
—which is the only prosperity that does a nation 
much good. Much may be said in support of this 
machine age: it makes for speed, efficiency, com- 
fort, a life crowded with twice the possessions and 
thrills of the fathers. But, also, it shatters nerves, 
drives the individual harder and faster and im- 
mensely complicates and confuses the process of 
living. A writer who was peculiarly observing of 
the signs of the times remarked a few years ago, 
with a gentle touch of humor, that he feared the 
effect of too much application of electricity to the 
affairs of the human race; meaning, probably, that 
humanity would be so overloaded with luxuries and 
labor-saving devices that life would cease to be 
natural and might defeat itself. 

Even nature is being turned into playthings and 
a means to promote the commercial instinct. En- 
gineering genius, with almost unlimited wealth to 
support it, has turned what were formerly impass- 
able mountain barriers into a magnificent scenic 
country to be seen from the luxury of automobiles 
and parlor cars. Rivers, lakes, and ocean courses 
are used for racing purposes by college crews, 
speed-boat enthusiasts and yacht-clubs. Iorests, 
once impenetrable, have wide, smooth roads, and 
are playgrounds for automobile tourists. For sev- 
eral years, on the way to our summer home, we 
have been passing a waste country of underbrush, 
rocks and serub-trees. The last time we passed that 

way we discovered that the land was being cleared 
for a great airport. 

Mr. Gandhi is exerting a tremendous influence, 
not only on the people of India, but on the philoso- 
phy of the world. Extravagant statements are 
made of his power. He certainly remains true to 
his apostleship. When expecting to go to London, 
for a round-table conference on Indian affairs, he 
did not plan to go, as he might, in a first-class 
cabin free of charge. He selected the steerage. He 
was going to take along his own provisions in the 
form of grapes, dates, and the milk of two goats. 
He had also planned to take a spinning wheel and 
a copy of “Civil Disobedience”, a work of the non- 
conformist, Thoreau, whom Gandhi greatly ad- 
mires. The fact of changed plans does not invalidate 
simplicity of preparation. 

We more than half suspect that the influence of 
this extraordinary man on his time is due as much 
to his philosophy of the simple life which he so 
consistently practises, as to his political doctrines. 


So we ask: Would not America benefit from a simi- 


lar example? C. 
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Turn of Tide 


Not long ago, we were in the full flood of the literature of extenua- 
tion. The bookseller’s counters were piled high with volumes of biography, 
history, essays, the manifest purpose of whose authors was to debunk 
history, revise estimates hitherto accepted as final. A throng of reprobates, 
real or fictitious, were brought to life again, and subjected to a coating of 
whitewash, while an equal number of reputations hitherto accepted as 
blameless were scrutinized afresh, the result being to prove that past 
valuations concerning them were open to serious question. The good and 
great were not so noble, after all. Even the most adored among popular 
idols has its feet of clay. To-day, this tendency seems to have spent itself. 
The tide appears to be setting the other way. Not many works of this kind 
are being published. Is this because a better spirit has begun to manifest 
itself? Or is it because the supply of subjects is becoming exhausted? 


A Master Naturalist 
WILLIAM HARPER DAVIS 


Cope: MAstTeR NATURALIST. The Life and 
Letters of Edward Drinker Cope. With a 
Bibliography of His Writings Classified by Subd- 
jects. By Henry Fairfield Osborn and others. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
$5.00. 


In a remarkably full and interesting 
biography, Professor Osborn has told the 
life story of the great naturalist, Edward’ 
Drinker Cope, “that posthumous justice 
be done to Cope as it has been done to 
Lamarck, and that his name be enrolled 
as one of the Master Naturalists of all 
time”. This labor of love, representing a 
cumulative and composite study of years, 
performs the needed service and presents 
the many-sided picture of a man of genius 
in all the varied circumstances of his 
versatile career in the field of natural 
history, in a manner highly entertaining 
to the general reader and useful to the 
specialist not only in one science, but 
in many. , 


After an instructive sketch of the 
“Pioneers of Paleontology in America”, 
Dr. Cope’s ancestry, Quaker boyhood, 


boarding-school life, early studies, four 
years of farming, and other interesting 
facts are presented. Then follow the 
young naturalist’s “Bxperience in the Uni- 
versity of the World’, in America and in 
Burope; his later brilliant work as a 
teacher; above all, his explorations and 
discoveries throughout the United States 
and Mexico, not to mention world-wide 
contacts, in the course of which he ac- 
cumulated materials for many hundreds 
of publications, laying much of the foun- 
dation for the definitive superstructure of 
our knowledge of geology, vertebrate 
paleontology, comparative anatomy, the 
taxonomy of fishes, amphibians, reptiles 
and mammals. 

This variously endowed, imaginative, 
scientific and philosophical inquirer ex- 
tended his interests to psychology, meta- 
physies, sociology, education, and other 
fields. He passed through interesting 
phases of religious experience as an ortho- 
dox Friend, enthusiast and theologian, re- 
signing from Meeting after his father’s 
death, and becoming increasingly preoc- 


A. R. H. 


cupied with animals and fossils and the 
problems of the earth’s history. He had a 
strong inclination toward theism, with 
some agnostic and pantheistic leanings, 
and was interested in the problems of 
human immortality and in freedom. He 
was a pronounced evolutionist of the 
Lamarckian school, who frequently ad- 
dressed popular audiences, free-thought 
and ethical culture societies, and some- 
times Unitarian congregations. For a time 
he preferred to call himself a Unitarian. 
Professor Osborn’s account of his spiritual 
development, with many letters, is very 
rewarding. 


An Outline of Convictions 


APPROACH TO THEOLOGY, 
Horton. New York: 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
By Walter Marshall 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

The author of Theism and the Modern 
Mood is rapidly winning recognition as 
one of the ablest of the defenders of 
Christian theism against the assaults of 
its adversaries. This volume will greatly 
enhance his reputation as a gallant but 
hard-hitting antagonist in the lists of con- 
temporary theological controversy. Almost 
eyery page bears eloquent testimony to 
the sincerity and spiritual sensitiveness of 
the writer, and even those who find them- 
selves compelled to take sharp issue with 
him on many points will gladly acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to his candid and 
generous desire to “do justice to rival 
hypotheses”. Every “fundamentalist” and 
every “humanist” should read this book, 
not to refute its conclusions but to learn 
from its tolerant and yet vigorous spirit 
how theological controversy ought to be 
conducted. 

The title of the book is misleading. It 
is really an outline of the author’s per- 
sonal “hierarchy of convictions” in the 
whole field—or nearly the whole field— 
of theological thought. Psychology comes 
into it in the beginning, and occasionally 
for a paragraph or two later on; but the 
passages dealing with the relation of psy- 
chology to theology are the weakest in 
the entire volume. Dr. Horton is a philos- 
opher, not a psychologist; and in spite of 
his announced intention, the book is in 
reality a strong argument for the proposi- 
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tion that the fruitful approach to 
theology is from the metaphysical, not 
the psychological, angle. It is to be hoped 
that his next book—for which every 
thoughtful student of theology will be 
looking eagerly—will attack the problems — 
of theology in our modern world avowedly — 
from the vantage-ground of a philosophy — 
that is not ashamed to rest its confidence 
in metaphysics. F. M.E. 


Outline of Christianity 
Stnce CaArvary. By Lewis Browne. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $8.50. 


This book we heartily commend. In a 
season not particularly notable for its 
literary products, it shines with genuine 
splendor. Upon its pages form and sub- 
stance are wedded with unique skill, mak- 
ing exceptionally good reading. Mr. 
Browne’s This Believing World won de- 
served popularity as a work well above 
the average. And now he has done it 
again, this time in the field of church 
history. 

Since Calwary is an interpretation of 
Christian history combining scholarship — 
with wit, candor, and insight in a rare 
degree. Following the general pattern of 
outlines in other fields, this book is an 
outline of Christianity, describing its de- 
velopment from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent. The salient points in the history of 
the Church during the past two thousand 
years are emphasized in a straight story, 
without superfluous details. ; 

The author’s viewpoint is that of an 
impartial historian. With commendable — 
self-restraint, he keeps his own opinions, 
for the most part, out of sight. They are 
mostly discernible through comments 
brief and indirect. The result is a mas- 
terly survey of the entire Christian move- 
ment, showing what effect environment 
has had upon it, how through successive — 
centuries its primal simplicity was soon 
lost, the influence wrought upon it by 
statecraft, theology, various personalities, 
increasing knowledge, changing thought 
and progressive social ideals. “ 

Writing in English refreshingly simple, 
carefully documenting his statements 
with a wealth of footnotes which prove 
the thoroughness of his preparation, Dr. 
Browne is especially successful in his 
summing-up of various personages in a 
few words; and in his explanation of 
questions political, philosophical, theolog- 
ical, which vitally influenced the Church’s 
career. St. Paul, Francis of Assisi, Luther, 
Calvin, Hildebrand, and a host of others, 
famous and infamous, are really made to 
come alive. 

While the Nicwean controversy, the Prag- 
matie Sanction, the influence of the mys- 
tery religions upon primitive Christian- 
ity, the origin of the Jesuits, the throng 
of heresies prior to and following the 
Reformation, and also a host of other 
incidents, are explained with admirable 
clarity ; there are nevertheless not a few 
points, some of them of minor importance, 
one or two of large significance, to which 
the reader is liable to take exception. 

Conservatives, both Protestant and 
Catholic, are scarcely likely to find this_ 
book to their liking, for the author 


handles orthodoxy without gloves. Even 


New 
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als will feel that he fails to give 
esus full credit for what he did and 
s. The man of Galilee was something 
more than a mere teacher of perfectionist 
ethics. But, considered as a whole, Since 
 OCalwary, for both ministers and laymen, 
is well worth reading. On Page 3852 ap- 
pears one mistake, unimportant but all 
_ too common, which should be corrected in 
2 future editions; Plymouth is not on Cape 
| God. A.B. H. 


a Why Worship? 

THE Recovery or WorsuHirp. By George 
‘Walter Fiske. New York: The Macmillan Oo. 
$2.50. 

7 We need to recover the sense of mystery 
and awe, the sense of a spiritual back- 
ground. Such books as this, by the Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education in the Grad- 

uate School of Theology of Oberlin Col- 
lege, are an aid. He believes that “the 
excessive intellectual stress of Protestant- 
ism has made our worship too self-con- 
scious, too introspective, man-centered in- 
stead of God-centered, and too obviously 
an exploiting of the preacher’. 

‘ We must recover the spirit of wonder, 

- that is, “reverence, curiosity, worship”. 
The author questions whether Protestants 
really worship. If they do not, the archi- 
tecture of many of our churches, the order 
of service, and the minister are at fault. 
The object of worship should be the glory 
of God; too personal a note may well be 
avoided. The chancel with altar and cross 
favors the worshipful attitude. 

Dr. Fiske recognizes the peril of the 
pursuit of the esthetic for its own sake. 

' He urges the use of symbols—cross, 
anchor, vine—but states plainly that “the 

- dangerous fiction is that any symbol can 

fully present the reality it symbolizes. 

This fallacy, of course, leads straight to 

idolatry, which is just symbol worship.” 
The author gives a number of his own 

prayers, offered at Oberlin College Chapel 
and elsewhere, which are helpful and sug- 
gestive. His idea of a Calendar or “Chris- 
tian Year”, with appropriate services for 
the great occasions of each season, is to 
be commended to all ministers and di- 
rectors of religious education. 
His chapter on “Training in the Art 
of Worship” will repay careful reading. 
One of the few books on modern worship 
that are worth reading, for it is inform- 
ing as well as edifying, full of sound ad- 
vice and common-sense, and free from the 

- rhapsodie note which this reviewer has 
learned to look for—and to loathe—in 
books on ‘worship. Ww. Ss. 8. 
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Evils of Specialization 
HEATHEN Race. By Gerald Stanley Lee. New 


York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 

“The author’s purpose is to show the 
serious limitations of present-day spe- 
_ cialization. So under his picturesque title 
_ —which, however, seems to be remotely 
if at all related to the text—he assembles 
his observations and outspoken comments 
on the five great professions, medicine, 
the ministry, law, education and art. 
What Mr. Lee does not like about the 
professions is that they “divide off what 
is supposed to be a man, into five separate 
: ents. Each profession 
warns all others away from its 


then , 
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own private part of him and proceeds to 
deal quite privately, quite authoritatively 
with its own part of the man, no matter 
what the other parts of the man say and 
no matter what the other professions say.” 
He dwells passionately on the “condition- 
ing and reconditioning, co-ordination and 
reco-ordination” of the human individual. 
His thesis is that the “conversion” and 
co-ordinating of an individual requires the 
conversion of his muscles, nerves, glands, 
as well as his conscious and subconscious 
mind. Therefore the professional man 
must first be himself so co-ordinated, must 
leave his cloister and be a man among 
men, in the thick of the battle of life, if 
he is to be able to co-ordinate his clients. 
A man’s preacher must be also his doctor, 
his doctor his preacher, and so on to the 
end of the list. 

The book is stimulating and in many 
ways informing. But it suffers from much 
repetition and the fact that Mr. Lee takes 
ideas that have been matters of open dis- 
cussion in the assemblies of professional 
men for at least a quarter of a century 
and makes them seem new discoveries of 
his own. The professions to-day are not 
such air-tight compartments as he would 
make us believe, nor is specialization so 
inimical to the ‘co-ordination’ Mr. Lee 
so loudly proclaims. A. M.R, 


Pronunciation 

SppecH Mapn BHAvTiruL. By Helen Stockdell. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Have you a faultless diction? Can you 
pronounce correctly the various sounds 
of English speech? Have you any local or 
individual peculiarities? Like President 
Hoover, do you say “deef” for “deaf”? 
Then this book is for you. It is like the 
preseription of a physical director for the 
correction of muscular defects. It con- 
tains exercises for the correct production 
of the correct sounds. We raise a fervent 
prayer that some of our friends will buy 
it and use it—the one who speaks of the 
“slo” of despond, the one who always says 
“add-dress”’, the one who says “thoid”, 
the one who says “sing-ging’, the one 
who says “even-ning” for “evening”, e¢ id 
omne genus. An introduction by Dr. W. 
Russell Bowie, of Grace Church, Manhat- 


tan, gives the book a boost. BE. F. 
The Idea of God 
Tue GROWTH OF THH IpEA or Gop. By 


Shailer Mathews. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

The book is weighted with scholarship, 
but is never heavy; calmly analytical, but 
always reverent. What the author does is 
to trace not the footsteps and proofs of 
tod in human history but man’s footsteps 
in rendering the idea of God useful and 
“nersonally responsive” to human needs. 
From the idea of God that primitive men 
used in the face of mystery, through the 
changes wrought by the Hebrew need of 
social righteousness, through the need felt 
by the early Christians to save the “one 
God” from becoming the “many Gods” of 
the Greeks and Romans, on down to the 
philosophical conception of God of the 
Middle Ages, Dean Mathews leads at last 
to “The Contemporary God”, or the value 
of the Idea of God for to-day and for each 
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age that shall come. The indubitable justi- 
fication for belief in God is that it is 
this one idea and no other that every age 
finds need to seek and express in order 
to bear and explain its own social life. 
One man on an island may never conceive 
of God, but two men on an island, once 
they conceive that they are brothers, must 
find and use the idea that there is a 
“Father”? somewhere who creates and re- 
sponds to their social contacts and makes 
them of value. This truly great book on 
The Growth of the Idea of God has in it 
the best word about Satan that I know 
of. Evil, Satan, the Devil is simply the 
vacuum that refuses to respond to man- 
kind’s need for personality values. Any 
age or man that tries to personalize chaos 
gets chaos in return; seeking to personal- 
ize God we get God in return. I believe 
this to be more than “a Book of the Month 
Club” output. G. L, P. 


Life in Palestine 


Tun DAUGHTER or ABD SALAM. By Florence 
Mary Fitch, Boston; Richard @. Badger. $2.50, 


A simple and engaging story of life in 
the Arab villages of Palestine. The 
authoress states that her-book is the re- 
sult of seven months’ travel in that ancient 
land, She puts the story into the mouth 
of a village Arab woman of the Moslem 
faith, who is supposed to have told it to 
her “under the grateful shade of a fig 
tree”. Miss Fitch describes the customs 
of those Palestinian villagers—social, reli- 
gious, matrimonial, and others—in a very 
pleasing manner. Those who have not 
visited the Holy Land will find in this 
book much entertaining information. 

The word picture is successfully rein- 
forced with forty-four photographic illus- 
trations. A. M.R. 


Tabloid Reviews 


TANTE, By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oo. $2.50. 

A new edition of one of Mrs. de Selin- 
court’s best novels. First published in 
1911. 


MURDER IN THE CrenLAR. By Louise Eppley 


and Rebecca Gayton. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $2.00. 
A mystery story. Good material, not 


especially well handled. Written in Eng- 
lish none too good. 


GREEN WINE, By Owen Archer. New York: 
William Morrow & Oo. $2.00. 

This novel is well named. The first 
venture of its author in the field of fiction, 
it is chiefly notable for the promise it 
gives of still better things to come. Mr. 
Archer writes well. His English is above 
the average. He has a nice sense of situa- 
tion, not a little understanding of human 
nature. It is in the handling of his plot 
that he reveals his immaturity. At the 
beginning, his pattern is plain, but soon 
the threads become confused, with the re- 
sult that before the end is reached, the 
climax is obscured, with inevitable lack 
of interest on the part of the reader. 
When, in the writer’s mind, the ferment 
begins to subside, and the lees have a 
chance to settle, a genuine work of art, 
sweet and mellow, may result. A.R. H. 
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Star Island Greets the Association 


Surveys from the field, discussions, retreats and festivities 
complete a memorable weck 
JESSIE BH. DONAHUE 


Is“tes or Suoars, N.H., August 8. 

HE American Unitarian Association’s 

week at the Shoals, held this year for 
the second time, closed last evening after 
a profitable program of meetings, profit- 
able both to the ministers and laity who 
were here. Much benefit was derived by 
both from the several symposia arranged 
for succeeding mornings: ‘‘What Do the 
Churehes Expect of Their Ministers?’ 
“What Do the Ministers Expect of Their 
Churches?” and “What Can Minister and 
Church Do Together?’ 

For the second year a group made up 
of both ministers and laity gave their 
views upon what methods and plans the 
American Unitarian Association executives 
might well adopt in the prosecution of the 
affairs of the organization, under ‘thle 
title, “If I Were President of the A. U. A.” 
The president, secretary and three of the 
administrative vice-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation were here to tell what the Asso- 
ciation “has been about the past year” 
and have been available for questions and 
conference during the week. Those inter- 
ested in problems of church management 
and finance met twice at conferences led 
by George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the Association. 

Aside frow: the meetings for the members 
of the conference as a whole, retreats were 
held in the little meetinghouse at half- 
past nine o’clock in the morning and again 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. These 
were limited to ministers and were led 


by Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. At the afternoon sessions Dr. 


Lathrop was assisted by different min- 
isters from the younger group. These in- 
cluded Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., min- 
ister-elect of the First Chureh in Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.; Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. Kenneth C. 
Gesner of Waltham, Mass.; Rev. James 
L. Adams of Salem, Mass. 

The keynote sermon was preached Sun- 
day morning by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Association president. That life is trans- 
formed from glory to glory, going on end- 
lessly, is a great way to look at life, he 
said. Man’s mind will never reach the 
point of atrophy if his will and purpose 
can be aroused through some transform- 
ing power. This experience is religious. 
The problem is to break through inertia 
and give purpose to the purposeless life. 
The preaching service was preceded by 
a communion service conducted by Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt who used a symbolic 
service, using for his theme the words: 
“Come unto me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
This sentence he described as a_ short 
sermon, conveying great promise and a 
great invitation which applies to all men. 

The music at the morning service was 
by the Eddy Trio and Henry Jackson 
Warren of Boston and Lowell, who also 
sang generously Sunday evening and at 
the opening meeting Saturday evening at 
which he led the community singing. 


Except for the ministers who came espe- 
cially for the Association program, a large 
proportion of the conference members re- 
mained over from the Shoals General 
‘onference of the previous week. Although 
most of them have been here many years 
there was an eager following of Rey. 
Charles R. Joy on a tour to the interest- 
ing points of Star Island. On another day 
an equally interested group saw Apple- 
dore Island under the leadership of Rey. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge. Still greater numbers 
assembled in Elliott Hall to see the Shoals 
movies and still pictures which Mr. Rut- 
ledge showed, including some of the moy- 
ing pictures he has taken this season. 
Mr. Rutledge has given illustrated lectures 
on the Shoals many times during the past 
two years, and in this way has helped 
appreciably to spread abroad favorable 
impressions of the Unitarian movement 
here. 

Dr. Cornish gave a morning address 
upon ‘The World Mission of Liberalism”, 
illuminating the minds of many in his 
audience on the extent to which liberal 
religion is girdling the gljbe. Of the 
British churches—in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, he gave descriptions 
derived from his personal contacts, which 
was also true of the Transylvanian 
groups. He referred toa liberalism in 
France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Brazil, 
Iceland, Czechoslovakia, India and the 
Philippine Islands, and spoke of the hopes 
for a world brotherhood of liberal religion 
which are represented by the Interna- 
tional Association which has succeeded the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt described some 
of the difficulties under which the Asso- 
ciation’s work has been carried on the 
past year, due to general business depres- 
sion. Dr. George F. Patterson outlined the 
special duties which devolve upon him and 
spoke of his work in connection with 
initiation of new ministers into the fellow- 
ship. Mr. Joy further indicated in how 
many ways the financial situation has 
interfered with his work, especially that 
of chureh extension through the plant- 
ing of new churches which he has partic- 
ularly in charge. So great was the fi- 
nancial crisis that such plans have been 
abandoned, at least, temporarily. The 
subject of what the Association has been 
doing was summed up by Dr. Cornish 
who spoke in much the same yein, but 
emphasized the hopes for future church 
leadership derived from the fact that sixty 
theological students of great promise are 
now in the schools. 

Arthur B. Smith of Milton, Mass., mem- 
ber of the Association's directors, Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss of Newtonville, Mass., and 
Dr. Augustus P. Reeccord of Detroit, Mich., 
responded to the committee’s invitation to 
present the subject “If I Were President 
of the A. U. A.” The speakers took the 
invitation seriously and came to the meet- 
ings prepared to give frankly and fear- 
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lessly such criticisms and suggestions as. 
they had to offer. Both Miss Twiss and 
Dr. Reccord expressed the belief that some- 
thing should be done in the religious 
education department which would enable 


.the Unitarian fellowship to regain its 


lost leadership in religious education. Miss 
Twiss commended the appointment of Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft as an associate secre- 
tary, a move which she hoped would mean 
the beginning of a new era. 

Dr. Reccord believes that both the per- 
sonuel of executives and the number of 
departments of the Association should be 


.reduced and that the Association should 


be more sensitive to the needs of liberal- 
ism in this country, even if it does not 
interest itself so extensively in liberal 
religion in other countries. Miss Twiss 
would have the Association made more of 
a clearing house for information about 
the churches, and its policy be made more 
fully co-operative with the other central 
organizations of the fellowship. Among 
her criticisms were suggestions about the 
manner in which matters of Association 
policy are voted upon. 

Mr. Smith specialized in his talk upen 
the development of leadership and offered 
humerous suggestions about ways of per- 
suading young men to become ministers. 
He would have a major department, in- 
clusive of some of the existing ones, to 
prosecute this work. 

One of the best talks of the week was 
on “What Do the Churches Expect of Their 
Ministers?” by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance. Tue 
Reeister will print this address in full 
as a Separate article. Malcolm C. Rees, 
administrative vice-president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, also spoke on 
this question. The minister should love 
mankind and desire to help it, he said. 
He should not be expected to manage the 
financial affairs of the chureh but he 
should help his people to acquire a philoso- 
phy of life which will help them to solve 
their personal problems. Mr. Rees does, 
not think the minister should try to be 
an expert upon international, economic 
and social problems. The religious impli- 
cations of these subjects is of great im- 
portance, however, and the minister ought 
to develop in his people a fairer attitude 
toward mankind. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington and Rey.+ 
Miles Hanson, Jr., offered replies to the 
question: “What Do the Ministers Ex- 
pect of Their Churches?’ The former said 
that the minister would like to feel that 
his people will call forth the best that is 
in him. They ought to respect his conyic- 
tions. The interests of minister and people 
should be one. Mr. Hanson said that the 
minister would like his congregation to 
enter with him upon a life of spiritual 
adyenture. There is much more power 
when the journey is not solitary but is 
made together. 

The last symposium, Friday morning, 
was upon “What Can Minister and Church 
Do Together?” Rey. Frank BE. Smith of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., explained the plan of 
activities which is being carried out in his 
church and which gives every individual 
a share in the work. He has the church 
fully organized for service. Rey. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., made 
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veral suggestions of things worthwhile 


for the minister and people to accomplish 


together. 

Rey. John Henry Wilson of Littleton, 
Mass., gave a lecture one evening upon 
“The Influence of a Sanctuary: 
Fisherman’s Island, the Shoals.” Mr. Wil- 
son went into the history of the sanctuary 
idea from its earliest forms and com- 
mented at some length upon some of the 
best known examples from early centuries 
to Iona, the Shoals and the Retreat on 
Senexet Lake. Most of his time was de- 


_yoted to Fisherman’s Island, established 


through the generosity of Mrs. Wilson. 
The place itself and the way in which 
those at the retreat spend each day were 
deseribed in detail. 

An illustrated “Nature Service’ was 
presented by Rey. Charles W. Casson one 
evening. The pictures were exquisitely 
colored views from five of the great na- 
tional parks. Hymns, and responsive read- 
ings based upon the beauties of nature 
were participated in by the audience. 

Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., gave an evening lecture upon 
“The Church and Art’. Art, he main- 
tained, is an integral part of life, or it 
is nothing. The artist does not deliberately 
imitate anything in the external world 
but art interprets life by setting forth its 
spiritual values. Symbolism in religion and 
art must be based on fact but it must not 
speak too literally. There must be some- 
thing of mystery about it. The six quali- 
ties that characterize true art, he said, 
are vision, sincerity, symbolization, mys- 
tery, simplicity and unity. 

Rev. Arthur A. Rouner, Congregation- 
alist, of Portsmouth, gave an interesting 
exhibition of the magician’s art in an 
evening of sleight of hand. The program 
Friday evening consisted of a banquet 
with Dr. Augustus P. Reccord as toast- 
master. The speakers were: Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Rev. Frank E. Smith, Judge 
Alden P. White of Salem, Mass., Rev. 
James L. Adams, Dana Mcl. Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., Mrs. E. R. Hayes who 
spoke for the General Alliance, and Uncle 
Oscar Laighton. 

Dr. Lathrop gave a brief morning talk 
at the chapel services each day and some 
of the younger ministers were leaders of 
the candlelight services. 


Days to Stand Still 


“The greatest usage of such seasons 
[says Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, in 
writing of vacation time] is to make them 
in reality seasons of true change, that 
is, to make them days really different 
from the usual days of our lives. 

“Our ordinary days are passed busily, 
often hurried, constantly hearing various 
ealls of duty and social claims, and their 


- hours are conversant with anxiety and 


careful planning of the work of the 
future. For a time let us turn our backs 
to all these things. Even at the risk of 
being thought unsocial, let us with set 
determination go alone; for a time, though 
it may seem like carelessness, let us leave 
aside the social problem; and for a sea- 
son let us take no thought for to-morrow. 
Let us spend time with God's gifts in 


nature, take note of the ways of life 


around us, consider the things of beauty, 


Tona, . 
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and silently listen to the wordless songs 
rising on all sides. 

“Often we feel that we have not time 
for stillness, and this feeling is only too 
well grounded, but in our holidays we 
have such time, and if we fail to use it 
then we shall fail all the year. 

“Bivery great. religion, every great 
prophet, every great movement, was born 
in silence; and in each life vision, 
strength, and purpose are born in silence. 
Our rest days should be days when we 
stand still and know God. 

“If we find such days they will bear 
fruit in all the following year. The days 
of leisure are priceless gifts; let us use 
them well. Some of us will try to do 
things for which generally we have no 
time, some of us will take books which we 
are determined to read, and if we do not 
read them we have paid a tribute to our 
literary tastes; but whatever our avoca- 
tion, whatever books we really do read, 
let us not forget God’s silences.” 


Personals 


Rev. John H. Hershey has resigned as 
minister of the Clifton Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky. 


secretary of 
has 


Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
been spending the summer in Russia. 


Miss Elizabeth S. Lindsey, New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic field secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
has resigned to accept a position in the 
office of the Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
Mass, 


Sanford Bates, a former director of the 
American Unitarian Association, director 
of the bureau of prisons in the depart- 
ment of justice, and Herbert C. Parsons, 
president of the Laymen’s League, and 
Massachusetts commissioner of probation, 
served on the advisory committee on penal 
institutions, probation and parole to the 
Wickersham commission. 


Year at Fall River, Mass. 


The Unitarian church of Fall River, 
Mass., reports the accomplishments of the 
year just ended. Without any special 
stress or urging, the parish’s contribution 
to the American Unitarian Association 
surpassed last year’s by $50. The young 
people’s society formed a church school 
class with Rev. Arthur E. Wilson as 
leader, and promoted a minstrel show 
and other social events. At the Christmas 
and Easter programs of the church school, 
the parish joined in the services. On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, a Biblical play, “Paul’, 
was presented which was written as part 
of their regular work by a boys’ class 
and which was costumed, staged and pre- 
sented by another class of boys. A similar 
play, “The Inauguration of the New Year”, 
was written by Mrs. Dana Hilliard last 
year and is now on file at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., for use in other 
church schools. The dramatic group of 
the Women’s Alliance successfully pre- 
sented a threeact play, “The Saving 
Grace” in Fall River and in Newport, R.I. 


Francestown Lights 


Dedicate novel memorials at service in 
Unitarian church July 5 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H. 

A novel and beautiful form of memorial 
conceived by the Women’s Alliance of 
Francestown, N.H., was materialized when 
nine memorial lights were dedicated, Sun- 
day, July 5, in the Francestown Unita- 
rian chureh. Hight other lights, given by 
the Alliance, also were dedicated. 

Seven dull brass candelabra three feet 
tall with five lamps each are placed at 
intervals on the flat-surfaced gallery rail. 
Hight brackets of three lamps each are 
fixed on the walls underneath the gallery. 
Two standard lights six feet tall with 
eleven lamps each are placed near the 
pulpit. These were given by Mrs. Albert 
Carr of Wellesley Hills, Mass., in memory 
of her husband. } 

Other lights were given by Mrs. Mason 
Morse of West Newton, Mass., in memory 
of her husband; Miss Marian Gay of Bos- 
ton, Mass., in memory of her parents, 
Albert and Ellen Gay; Miss Addie L. 
Morse, in memory of her parents, John 
and Roxy Bradford Morse; Dr. Edwin 
H., Philip, Charles, Albert, Misses Olive 
and Alice Place, in memory of their 
parents, Rev. William F. and Alice Dun- 
ham Place; Miss Flora M, Farnum, in 
memory of William and Mary Farnum, 
Edwin W. H. Farnum and Mary Farnum 
Smith; the nephews, nieces and grand- 
children of Jesse and Hannah Dunckle 
Woodbury, in their memory; Mrs, Rosa 
F. Prescott, in memory of her parents, 
Warren and Elizabeth Colburn, and her 
daughter, Amy Elizabeth Prescott. 

In the service of dedication, Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke in. appreciative commendation 
of the beauty of the lights and gave the 
names of the donors. He told how the 
church for a long period had been out of 
repair with no apparent means of improy- 
ing it and how now, as if by a ‘miracle, 
it had been restored to simple beauty. 

The committee appointed by the 
Women’s Alliance reported the installation 
of $1,251 of electrical equipment at a 
total cost to the Alliance of $736, which 
had been paid in full. 

A mixed chorus of twelve voices sang, 
“Hear, O My People” and “The Shades 
of Night Are Falling”. 

From an almost hopelessly run-down 
condition the church and the society have 
been restored largely through the efforts 
of the Alliance—the church to as much 
of its original beauty as possible, and the 
society not only to a feeling of present 
security but to much hope for the future. 

The Alliance was greatly helped by Mrs. 
Albert Carr, whose generosity was to a 
large extent responsible for the restoring 
and beautifying of the church building. 

The church, which has had no regularly 
settled minister since 1917, opens for 
summer services. 


ROSLINDALE, MAss.—Rey. William Ware 
Locke of Groveland, Mass., will preach on 
“The Art of ‘Human Engineering” at 
union services in the Roslindale Unitarian 
ehurch August 23. 
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TIME is LIFE and 
LIFE is GOD. TIME 
then, is little bits of 

GOD. 


CHRISTOPHER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 651) 
Do not heed the war pessimist too seri- 
ously. Consider the hopeful signs of the 
times. Take courage and believe that the 
enlightened mind will ere long banish war 
from the face of the earth. If a sufficient 
number of people are courageous and 
energetic enough, war can be banished 
and lasting peace established within the 
next few years. 
LEroNARD B. GRAY. 
DuBuin, N.H. 


Creed or Character 
To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


With full respect for the opinions and 
conclusions expressed by W. J. Greene 
in Tur REGISTER of July 2, 1981, I believe 
the slogan as he calls it “Salvation by 
Character” will bear dissection by right- 
minded people. It seems plain that his 
criticism is based on an understanding of 
the word character differing from that of 
the “rebels who set out to overthrow the 
idea of salvation by a creed”. Character 
is “distinguishing quality or qualities’. 
What is the spiritualized personality he 
so delightfully describes if not a distin- 
guishing quality. He believes happiness 
and holiness should be included with good- 
ness in the swmmum forwm. I believe the 
most careful dissection will fail to re- 
veal anything in that word “holy” that 
is not included in good or that cannot be 
attained as a factor of character. To be 
happy and to communicate happiness are 
the supreme objects of life. The distin- 
guishing quality (character) which legiti- 
mately enables one to give and receive 
true happiness makes life both complete 
and good, also holy and spiritual, thus 
fully justifying the principle of Salvation 
by Character. 

LANG, SASKATCHEWAN. 


C. E. Wier. 


Rev. R. F. Carver, Santa Barbara 


Rey. Ransom F. Carver, who has been 
minister at Billerica, Mass., since 1928, 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Santa Barbara, Calif. Mr. Car- 
ver was graduated from the University 
of Virginia, studied at Harvard University 
and the University of Chicago and re- 
ceived the bachelor of divinity degree 
from the Meadville Theological School in 
1928. He was ordained to the ministry 
and called to the Billerica chureh in the 
Same year, Last year he was secretary 
of the Ministerial Union. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


years experience shows 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are repre- 
sented at their conven- 
tions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Con- 
vention will be held at 


Norwich, Conn., Sept. 18—20 


Members of chapters in all parts 
of the country are invited to 
attend, and Eastern chapters are 
urged to send as many mem- 
bers as can come. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horace WeHsStwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ses- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work ; opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. S.T.D. 


THE ciiristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
ehild care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDIOOTTP.SALTONSTALL, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OuERK, Ruy. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C, CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
KE. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8, Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. BH. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B, FIELD, GaneraL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


Fuller, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration, Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rey. LYMAN V. Rvuriepas, President. 
For particulars address 
DgeAN Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS : 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 

College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 

Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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jssex Young People Hold 
u “Week-End” in Marblehead 


- Representatives from young people’s 

societies in Fairhaven, Dedham, Framing- 
ham and Boston, besides societies in the 
federation attended the “Week-end” of the 
Hssex Federation at Marblehead, Mass., 
August 1 and 2. Saturday afternoon was 
devoted to sports—swimming, tennis and 
motor-boating. After supper on the rocks 
and a marshmallow toast, dancing took 
place in the parish house of the Marble- 
head Unitarian. church. At —half-past 
' eleven, William B. Rice, treasurer of the 
national Young People’s Religious Union, 
conducted a candlelight service. Mrs. 
Edward H. Cotton was at the organ. 

Sunday morning before church, Win- 
throp M. Southworth, mid-western field 
secretary of the national Y. P. R. U., 
spoke before a group meeting on the tra- 
ditions of the Unitarian candlelight serv- 
ice and gave a talk on “Why Are We 
Interested in Religion?’ At the church 
service, Rev. Edward H. Cotton preached 
on the subject, “Enter: Faith in God”. 
Following luncheon, the ‘Week-end” con- 

| eluded with a social and discussion meet- 
- ing on the rocks. 

Miss Katherine Walkley was chairman 
of the committee in charge, and other 
members were Miss Alice Tarr, Curtis 
Symonds, Samuel Swasey and Robert 
Lawson. 


Universalist Welcomes Laymen 


Rey, A. N. Foster of the Universalist 
ehurech of Norwich, Conn., has sent to 
Tue Recister the following cordial in- 
yitation for members of the Laymen’s 
League who attend the forthcoming East- 
ern Convention of the League: 

“Announcement is made that the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League will meet Sep- 
tember 18-20 at the Norwich Inn. There 
being no Unitarian church in Norwich, the 
Universalist church may be allowed to 

' express pleasure that so many men who 
share the liberal faith are to gather in 
the picturesque location and the historic 
setting of our community. For many 
years, I have been in the clerical fellow- 
ship of both the Universalists and the 

- Unitarians and the feeling of comradeship 
may be a bit more vital as the Liberal 
¢hureh has never commanded great nu- 

merical strength in this state. The ‘Church 
of the Good Sheperd’—Universalist—is 
at 148 Broadway and would gladly wel- 
come any of the visiting brethren during 
' the announced session.” 


a Be Selfishly Altruistic 

_ The following letter written by James 

_ Freeman Clarke to one of his parishioners 
in the Louisville Unitarian Church has 
just come to the hands of Rey. Richard 
\ F. Seebode of Louisville. “While it 

extremely personal”, remarks Mr. See- 

de, “the advice given seems full of 

isdom for any period of time.” The 

ter is dated Jamaica Plain, September 

9, 1883. 

STD LOT aro. 5 5% + wins 

I have reecived your letter, in which 

you describe the mental and moral difii- 
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culties under which you labor. The symp- 
toms are clearly those of an overworked 
brain—and when there is any such form 
of cerebral disease, it takes a long time to 


get over it. I would therefore recom- 
mend— 
1. That you abstain conscientiously 


from thinking about yourself, and de- 
vote your attention to God’s world and 
God’s children around you, during the 
next six months. 

2. Live out of doors, study nature, take 
plenty of exercise, see people to whom you 
can be useful. Are there no invalids or 
old people who would like to be read to 
every day? Do that and forget yourself. 

3. Pardon the saying “She has done 
what she could”. The Lord needs people to 
do small things as well as large ones. The 
smallest wheel in the ship’s chronometer, 
if it keeps its place, may keep a great 
steamship from being wrecked. To God, 
and to his servants, there is nothing great 
or small. 

4. Do the nearest duty, and put your 
whole heart and thought into it. That, 
being well done, may lead up to all you 
need for time and eternity. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Tribute to Dr. C. E. Snyder 


The following tribute and good wishes 
to Dr. Charles H. Snyder were written 
by the editor of The Sioux City Journal 
on Dr. Snyder’s departure for Rochester, 
N.Y., where he will stay till fully recovered 
from his serious illness of last spring: 

“The Bystander feels that it would not 
be becoming to allow Dr. Snyder to de- 
part without some acknowledgment of 
his important service to this city. During 
his residence here he has filled an ex- 
ceptionally large place in the civie and 
intellectual life of the city. He has been 
active, indeed, in all good works, not alone 
as a minister, but also in numerous 
other offices. 

“Dr. Snyder has contributed incaleculably 
to the cultural life of the city, from his 
pulpit, as secretary of the Sioux City 
Academy, aS an expounder and interpre- 
ter of good literature, as the most active 
force in patriotic and other organizations. 
He has been immensely influential in the 
spread of good fellowship by his active 
interest in various civie clubs. In a word, 
Dr. Snyder has given freely and gener- 
ously of his time, energy and talents in 
the service of his fellows, in effort to 
make life more worth living. We shall 
long remember not alone his willing serv- 
ice, but also his gracious courtesy, his 
eager kindliness and his large capacity 
for friendship. His Sioux City friends 
will wish him all success and prosperity, 
wherever his labor shall take him.” 


Srertine, Mass.—Fourteen members of 
the Berndardston Young People’s Frater- 
nity visited the Sterling Young People’s 
Religious Union Sunday evening, June 20. 
It is expected that the Sterling young 
people will return the visit, and that dis- 
cussion will be on the question, ‘Resolved, 
that ‘Salvation by Character’ is a ques- 
tionable slogan”, Bernardston to take the 
affirmative. 
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The Fine Art 
of 
Neighborliness 


In forwarding their renewals, readers 
often tell us how much their neighbors 
enjoy Tuer Rectsrer. Apparently a goodly 
percentage of our readers are in the habit 


of passing their copies along in this way. 


It is thoughtful little courtesies like 
these which contribute so much to the 
amenities of life. And it often happens 
that in this way Tue Rectsrer serves to 
introduce liberal religion to someone who 


otherwise might never know about it. 


Perhaps you have a neighbor or two 
who would appreciate Tue Rectsrer. If 
so, simply send us their names and ad- 
dresses and we will be glad to mail them 


a few sample copies. 


You will be doing an act of neighbor- 
liness to them and incidentally rendering 


a service to your own church paper. 


The Christian Register 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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“T hear that you acted in this last 
talkie.” “Yes, I was the approaching foot- 
steps.’—Stanford Chaparral. 


In her school essay on “Parents”, a little 
girl wrote: “We get our parents at so 
late an age that it is impossible to change 
their habits.’—Boston Transcript. 


Mistress (to maid): “Haven’t we al- 
ways treated you like one of the family o 
Maid: “Yes, and I’m not going to stand 
it any longer.’—The Swmmary. 


We have heard many definitions of 
friendship, but none more true to fact 
than this of the little boy: ‘““A person who 
knows us—and still likes us.” 


Hight-year-old (reading magazine) : 
“What's a literary aspirant, Margie?’ 
Margie (slightly older) : “I guess it’s what 
an author takes when he has a headache.” 

—Heachange. 


A magician said to his youthful helper : 
“Now, are you sure there is nothing in 
the silk hat?’ “Positively”, replied the 
urchin. “The rabbit you put in before the 
show got away !”—The Summary. 


TU 


A certain health survey examined the 
physical condition of the boys and girls 
of a city district, and returned this re- 
port: “The children are in excellent 
health. We have attended to the teeth 
and find two of them to be overweight.” 


A certain sales manager has a very loud 
voice, One morning, when he was shouting 
in his office, the managing director asked 
his secretary, ‘“What’s all this noise 
about?” “Mr. Blank is talking to London, 
sir’, was the reply. “Then why on earth 
doesn’t he use the telephone?” asked the 


M. D. ; 
Halifax Daily Courier and Guardian. 


SUT 


Theodore Dreiser, wishing to compel a 
motion-picture producer to film his “An 
American Tragedy” in accordance with 
the original text, instituted suit against 
the producer, and lost it. H. L. Phillips. 
commenting on the episode in The Boston 
Globe, remarked, “The Court presumably 
felt it would not be fair to hold a moyie 


audience in the theater overnight.” 
a 


We learn that several restaurants in 
the Childs system have eliminated their 
A la carte menus and their table d’hdte, 
and now urge their patrons to eat what 
they want and all they want for sixty 
cents. Managers of these restaurants tell 
us that while these places have recorded 
net profits of upwards of twenty per cent. 
since the change, their knowledge of 
human nature has increased even more 
than that. 


A new system of memory training was 
being taught in a village school, and the 
teacher was becoming enthusiastic. “For 
instance”, he said, “supposing you want 
to remember the name of a poet—Bobby 
Burns. Fix in your mind’s eye a picture 
of a policeman in flames. See—Bobby 
Burns?” “Yes, I see’, said a bright pupil. 
“But how is any one to know it does not 
represent Robert Browning?” 

—Watchman Braminer, 
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The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


SUE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


9 Be following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AND 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


wheel-chair invalid, in small city 


C-170, 


We 
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MME 


WANTED—Companion Nurse for elderly lady, 


2 of the 
Southwest. Small salary and quiet home. For 
care of Tor CHRISTIAN 


experience desires position. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Servi. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 
sires position, Six years’ experience. Will go 
anywhere. Write for references. THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-168. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
Address 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rey. 


Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Maurice Kirkpatrick, organist and _  choir- 


master. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Rey. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., President of 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, Il. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- 
ing July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Services will be 
resumed September 27. Church office at 183 
East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Mr. Silliman will preach August 30. Summer 
visitors welcome. 


ROSLINDALE, MASS.—Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister. Summer 
Union Services, Baptist, Methodist, Unita- 
rian, and Congregational churches. Thursdays, 
August 13 and August 20, at 7.45 P.m., Illus- 
trated Talks and Music. Subjects, “Ten Great 
Hymns’? and “Dramatic Expression of Reli- 
gion”. Sundays at 10.30 a.M., Junior Church, 
11 o’clock. Union Services. Subjects August 
16 and August 23, “Book of Life’ and “The 
Art of Human Engineering”. Rey. William 
Ware Locke, minister-at-large. 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
HAMPTON FALLS, N.H. 


Sunday Services during August, 10.30 A.M. 
Rey. Max A. Kapp will preach. 


Special music each week. Everyone cordially invited. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


s4)Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
) Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


